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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in, 
telligence, and the news of the day. 
Trrms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely :. One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 
Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuackxer, Superintendent. 











Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Extis, Master-workman. 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

S. Newnovuse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Caer, O H. Mruver, C. Ops, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied.’ 

J. Reynoups, 


Mrs. E. Wuitrierp, } Superintendents. 


Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sxars, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 


J ob-Printing: | most kinds of | Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 
G. CampBeELL. 
Annan 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E, H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 

MM. L. WORDEN, .. PUTNEY, VT. 


wWallingfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Travelirg=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
BR. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALES AT THE OFFICE OF THE OIRCULAR, 














The Berean; | Manua! for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 

Bible Communism; \ |: npilation from the 
Anaual sieporis and other publications of the 
Oneida Associuv'ion ind its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their ind Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octave. Price 50 ets. Printed and 
ce it the office of Se Cireular, Oneida, 


rious 


Salvation from Sin; } xplaived and De- 
fended by J. H Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports ; 42 and 3rd) of the 


Oxema Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 
BQP Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perjectionist, oy invnished; and any of the 


above Publications may be sent by mail to all 


parts of the country 

Sey Persons writing to xs on business con- 
nected with the Cireu/cr, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write tlcir name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctiy as possible. 


—The Newport, (Rhode Island,) Mer- 





tion on the 12th inst. It is, we believe, the old- 


THE CIRCULAR. 


We are pleased with the following lines, but 
are not able to credit them, as they were cut from 
& paper and sent to us by some friend, the name of 
the paper not being given: 

Beauty of Character. 


Lady, there, is one truth, and one alone, 

Which, to the lover of the beautiful, 

In person or.in manners, gtands supreme. 

It is that good alone, in its fair form, 

Is Beauty. Allelse perishes. The eye 

Of light, with its bewitching fire; the brow, 
The cheek, the lip, the graceful form; all the 
Fair symmetry that’s held so dear, in man 
Or woman, must, by the eternal law 

Of the Creator’s power which moulds and shapes 
All outward forms from inward essences, 

At last he made to correspond to the 
Indwelling spirit. Then one only thing— 
When outward forms have crumbled into dust, 
And nature’s indistinguishable earth 

Holds all that hath so charmed us—one thing then, 
Of all we had admired, shall have the power 

To assume this mystic grace. Remember, lady, 
It is CHARACTER. 

When virtue’s plastic spirit hath inwrought, 
And love, sweet sympathy, and tenderness, 
And melting charity for other’s woes, 

And patience, gentleness, and humble trust, 

Have all conspired to fix the angelic form— 

To shape the countenance, to light the eye, 

To give the curve and all the lineament 

To this immortal and this living sculpture 

Of heaven’s divinest work—Oh ! that shall last. 

When sun, and moon, and stars decay, and time 

Itself expires, and sin alone takes on 

In the dark regions of eternity, 

The shape and line of dread deformity, 

This shall forever freshen and delight. 

*Tis virtue’s own and high prerogative, 

The very etsence of divinest beauty, 

Such as pure angels love, and God himself ° 

Tn holiness admires. w. MF, 
Boston, Mass. 








The Cross. 
If you want faith in the power of God’s 
spirit to bring your thoughts into captiv- 
ity, consider how gloriously that power 
was manifested on the cross. He carried 
his Son through all that scene of buffet- 
ing and abuse, without an evil thought. 
Christ said to the women, ‘Weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves and your 
children.’ He took a rational view of the 
case, and refused pity. He was not car- 
ried away by any personal excitement, 
but kept his eye on the Father calmly and 
steadily. Pilate insulted him, and he 
answered, ‘Thou couldst have no power 
against me except it were given thee 
from above ;’ and then to show how de- 
liberate, conscientious, and discriminat- 
ing he was inthe midst of such tempta- 
tions, he said, ‘Therefore he that deliv- 
ered me unto thee hath the greater sin.’ 
As though he had said to Pilate, “ You 
don’t know so much about God as Judas 
did. Judas knew that I need not have 
been crucified—he had seen my works and 
God’s care over me, enough to know that 
I am not under your power. He is sin- 
ning against a thorough knowledge of 
the case. He knows that God’s purpose 
and not man’s compulsion is in all this : 
but you are sinning ignorantly.” When 
his murderers talked to him ina way 
that he saw it was useless to answer, he 
was dumb as a sheep before its shearer. 
Then his words to the thief on the cross, 
show that his mind was full of reasonable, 
compassionate thoughts: and also his 
prayer for his crucifiers: ‘Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ 
No complaint. ‘Till finally in his last ag- 
ony he cries out in his affection toward 


hast thou forsaken me?’ He does not 
complain now, but it is a mystery to him, 
and the burst of natyral affection he gave 
way to, undoubtedly renewed his hold on 





est newspaper in the United States, if not in the 
world.— Eve. Post. 


his Father, ‘My God, my God, why]; 








tation—no unnatural exultation or de- 
pression—his eye on his Father, and his 
thoughts all possessed by God in the 
midst of that scene. 

That victory is for us. Christ said, 
* Lo I come to do thy will, 0 God; by 
the which will we are sanctified’ He 
went through every particular of that 
long scene of abuse under the possession 
of the spirit of God, and did the will of 
God freely and cheerfully. By that oper- 
ation he brought upon us, who believe in 
him, the power to turn away our thoughts 
from evil, under all circumstances. It is 
impossible to fix circumstances so but 
that God’s eloquence is sufficient to bind 
our thoughts, and lift them up to him.— 
Righteousness is stronger than sin. It 
was proved so on the cross. Sin had all 
the chance to do its worst, and righteous- 
ness prevailed in the midst of tempta- 
tion of the strongest kind—Christ’s faith 
was firm and his eye clear, and God’s 
spirit had its own way precisely through 
that whole transaction. 





Science overrules Sense. 

The question may be asked, how Christ 
can be in us, and how it is legitimate for 
us to confess the fact, without the evi- 
dence of direct consciousness. We reply, 
there are facts in physiology, connected 
‘with every motion of our bodies, that 
are as seemingly unopen to evidence, 
as the fact in reference to Christ. In 
moving our arm, we do not feel the mus- 
cle that contracts and causes the motion- 
We cannot believe and confess its exist- 
ence on the. ground of feeling ; we have 
to believe and confess it on the ground 
of science, because anatomists have ascer- 
tained and described the fact. On simi- 
lar grounds we can believe and confess 
that Christ is in us. ‘The life is the 
light of men,’ though they do not know 
it. Ignorant feeling is no evidence against 
it. Before the discoveries of science, peo- 
ple did not know that the blood circula- 
‘ted. Science is surer evidence than feeling 
in respect to the interior processes of our, 
bodies : so is the Bible a surer witness of 
what is true in our hearts, than any self- 
inspection can be. Unbelief stubbornly 
persists in taking the testimony of ignor- 
ant feelings, instead of being instructed 
by the God who made man and knows all 
about him. 

The scientific are constantly calling on 
the common multitude to quit believing 
their senses, their oytward perceptions, 
and believe in things invisible. The out- 
ward senses tell us that the sun goes 
round tlie carth ; but science calls upon 
us to deny those senses, and believe that 
the earth goes round the sun. This re- 
quires frith—we must believe the testi- 
mony of those who have got at the truth 
in the matter by other means than out-, 
ward perceptions, instead of believing our 
own senses, That is precisely the revo- 
lution that all the sciences make, 

The whole warfare of the believer is 
between sensations and science ; between 
feelings and the word of God. In giving 
ourselves to faith, we are the true devo- 
tees of science, and carry it beyond the 





his Father. No evil-thinking—no irri- 


NO. 22. 





people that they must not believe their 
own senses, but believe the testimony of 
learned men. We go further, and say, 
You must not believe your own senses, 
nor the testimony of men, but the testi- 
mony of God. Common science after all 
is only a more refined kind of sensation. 

If we are faithful to the truth, it will 
work into us, till our feelings will conform 
to it. But we must learn to be faithful 
to the truth, without stipulating that it 
shall make itself felt. Sensation must 
stand aside, and we must deal with the 
truth as it is by itself ; and not be drawn 
hither and thither by the contradictions 
of feeling. 





Tnvisible Foundations. 

The difference between a money-foun- 
dation, and a faith-foundation, or between 
security on ‘landed property,’ and security 
on the word of God, may be illustrated 
in this way: We see that an object may 
be suspended—a chandelier, for instance 
—and have no foundation beneath—not 
rest on any thing—and yet be secure ; it 
has what you may call, a foundation 
above. This is the kind of security and 
foundation that those have who believe 
in the word of God, It is heaven-sus- 
pended, instead of being earth-based.— 
We might be in a position not to see the 
rod on which the chandelier is hung, and 
so conclude that it was without any sup- 
port, and destined certainly to fall; but 
this would be a miscalculation. Thus 
do those deceive themselves, who think 
that faith builds on nothing, and count 
as mere air-castles the expectations of 
those who trust in God. The holy city— 
a city that preéminently ‘has founda- 
tions —cometh down from God out of 
heaven : it is suspended, or founded up- 
ward. So it is said, ‘The first man is 
of tle earth, earthy ; but the second man 
is the Lord from heaven.’ In short, eve- 
ry thing eternal is'founded in this reverse 
way : and our business is to exchange all 
our trusts from foundations beneath, to 
foundations above—lift off from all inse- 
curities beljow—from all reliance on natu- 
ral laws, or institutions of society, and see 
that all our interests are holden by him 
who upholdeth all things by the word of 
his power. 





Poetry. 
Much of the poetry that is written has 
about it an air of sadness, and some of it 
a kind of desperate despair, which makes 
it painful to read. Indeed, some have a 
theory that it is only such poetry that 
can make an impression on the heart ; 
that to be effective the depths of sorrow 
must be sounded and the plaintive heart- 
string touched. We recall the writings 
‘of Epcar A. Por, as a specimen of this 
kind of poetry. Sorrowing without hope, 
is his key note ; and the melancholy un- 
certainty which he throws around the 
future—the dreamy unreality of the pres- 
ent, and the sadness of the past, are well 
calculated to awaken any secret sorrow 
of the heart. But why is ‘it that such 
a picture makes this strange impression ? 
Why does it haunt the spirit day and 





philosophers of this world. They tell 


night, if allowed to have its course? Is 
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yerts, 80 far as Christianized. Their minister, 
Thomas Cornelius, is a fine specimen of Indian 
dignity and stalwartness, and at the same time 
of civilized ease and grace. The devotedness of 
his little congregation is quite interesting to be- 
hold. They grow warm as his fire kindles, and 
answer his eloquence with responsive groans, 
amens, Clapping of hands, &c. They must have 
adopted the English words, Amen and Hallelujah, 
for want of any such pious ejaculations in their 
own language. These were the only intelligible 
sounds we heard in their house. It was pleasant 
after an apparently impressive appeal to hear an 
intelligent response, showing that those for whom 
it was intended understood it if we did not. On 
the whole, we think there is science as well as 
scripture in the Methodist fashion of audible 
sympathy, on the part of a congregation, with 
their speaker. It must increase the power of his 
words on them—the answer of the voice carries 
the heart with it,—and we imagine the spiritual 
carrents of the house are affected favorably.— 
Paul thought it was important that those who 
spoke with tongues should also interpret in order 
fhat the unlearned could say Amen. 
The singers perform their part with heart and 
animation. They let out their voices generously 
and carry them toa shrill height. One of the 
company in particular seemed to emulate David’s 
exhortation to make a doud noise unto the Lord. 
He would brace himself back, throw his head up, 
and give his chest and throat every possible ad- 


with all his might and main,—and when his voice 
seemed to crack under the strain, he would finish 
the note with a whoop, whew! or stamp it out 
with his foot. Withal there-was beautiful music 
in some of their voices, and their songs were pleas- 
ing—of the running, fuguing style. The minister 
led off in one song that was very fine. 

The men conform im their dress to the pale fa- 
ces—wear standing collars, carry watches, canes, 
i&c., and there is a gloss on their raven-black hair 
that the city fop might. envy. The women are 
more singular. A breadth of broadeloth drawn 
over their head, held by the hand, and hanging 
to their feet, is their uniform covering. As we 
sat. behind them, and they kept the attitude of 
devout attention, with their blankets over their 
heads, we could imagine ourselves in a Catholic 
monastery with monks and friars. We observed, 
however, as they left the meeting, some of the 
younger women dropped their blankets on their 
shoulders and put on gaily trimmed flats, which 
they had held in their hands. We noticed as a 
point of Indian etiquette, that the men keep their 
seats till the women have all gone out. They sit 
on opposite sides of the house. 

It is impossible not to feel a certain respect for 
this people. They comport themselves with ad- 
mirable dignity and order—are not curious and 
intrusive—yet are affable and susceptible to 
friendship, so far as we have had intercourse with 
them. Much has been said about the untama- 
bility of the Indian race; but these Gneidas, com- 
pared with the tribes which inhabit beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, amid the scenes of Capt. 
Bonneville’s adventures, show that the assimi- 
lating power of civilization does at length over- 
come the red man’s wildness. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Saturday, June 16.—The boys and girls having 
manifested some tendency to! clannishness or the 
forming of a class by themslves a little aside from 
the general current, an effort was made to draw 
them into a more genial and improving fellowship 
with the body of the Community. The discus- 
sion that ensued, and the sincere expression of 
feeling towards the children, mingled with a little 
necessary criticism of all parties produced a good 
effect. A large company of the Community went 
after supper toa smooth green pasture on the 
Shores of the Creek, and had a lively game at 
ball, for an hour or more with the older children. 
Two separate games, numbering thirty or forty 
players, were scattered over the level sward, anda 
circle of others looked on froma gentle slope 
above. 

Sunday, June 17.—This day deserves mention 
for itself—some days we note for their interesting 
events, but this for its own beauty. It has been 
tranquil, sunny, and sweet—unconscious as to sny 
feeling of heat or cold—such a day as we may 
Suppose all days to bein heaven. There is cer- 
tainly a nervous sympathy between the weather 
and human life; or rather the good magnetism 
that makes a pleasant day, is present simultane- 


balmy tranquilizing influence.——Conversation 


Our object as believers is not that of the physi- 
ologists, to simply make the most of the natural 
body, to seek to continue it aleng to a good old 
age, and be satisfied with that for our destiny. 
If we are in sympathy with the Primitive Church 
we shall set before us the same thing that they 
aspired tO—-THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
It is not the preservation, but the cuance of the 
natural body, to the spiritual and immortal state, 
that is the hope of the Christian. Our bodies 
enclose a celestial germ which is to develope it- 
self; and like the young bird we do not wish to 
strengthen and fortify the shell so but that we 
can in due time pick out of it. A state of out- 
ward brokenness and infirmity for the present, 
may not be incompatible with the truest progress 
in resurrection. And instead of giving our life to 
the perpetuation of the temporal, we take for our 
standard the believer’s motto, THE RESURRECTION 
OR NOTHING.——Visitors from Vermont were pres- 
ent. A gentleman in active business remarked to 
the meeting that his lot was east ima different 
sphere from ours, but that in returning to it he 
saw nothing that should make us regret our home 
in Communism, and that his own highest satis- 
faction is derived from the same religious consid- 
erations that form so large a part of our interest 
here. 

Tuesday, June 19.—The water-commissioners 
look quite complacent to-day. In getting their 
works into operation, they have had a sharp con- 
tention with the ‘dweller of the threshold,’ 
that fiend who sometimes denies success till 
patience and ingenuity have been taxed to the 
atmost. Bulletins from the Ram and the Res- 
ervoir have been rather discouraging for some 
days, but now a fine stream is running into the 
latter, and the satisfaction given by the result is 
in proportion to the. difficulties that have been 
overcome. While the water-works have been 
acting contrarily, the clouds above have saved us 
the vexation of seeing any thing suffer from thirst 
in the garden. 

One of our members, Mr. H., who has been in 
his day a hunter and trapper in the wilds of Maine, 
and of ‘John Brown’s Tract’ in New York, and 
whose stalwart form at fifty-two, with scarcely a 
gray hair, attests the healthiness of his rugged ex- 
perience, enlivens our evening readings of Rocky 
Mountain adventures, by comments and emen- 
dations of his own. As a specimen of what is 
common to the hardy class to which he belonged, 
Mr. H. has lived alone in the woods in the winter 
for six weeks without seeing or speaking to a 
human being, hunting moose and trapping beaver 
and other animals for their furs, and making his 
camp at night on the ground wherever he happened 
to be, generally many miles from any settlement. 
He is well acquainted with the habits of the bea- 
ver, and tells some stories of a tame animal of this 
specics which we will repeat: 

A tame beaver which a gentleman had was al- 
lowed the freedom of a stream which flowed near 
the house, and at certain times according to the 
instinct of his race he would repair thither and 
proceed to build his dam. A young son of the 
owner oceasionally joined him in his work and 
would help im bringing together sticks and rubbish 
for the dam. The work would go on very smooth- 
ly in partnership, but the beaver would always 
assume the ‘ bossing’ of the business, and show 
his master’s prerogative by moving every thing 
that the boy putin place. It had to be fixed a 
little different. 

One night the beaver was carelessly left ina 
nice room in the house, and a shower of rain 
came on which beat under the door so as to wet 
the floor. This at once started his dam-building 
propensity, and he proceeded to tear up the carpet 
and take to pieces. the furniture of the room for 
the mnaterials of a dam. The water was found 
securely stopped by his operations. 





Correspondence Glances. 


[Contributions for the assistance of the paper 
flow in cordially, and toan extent almost unex- 
pected. We thank you, friends, and thank God 
for the opportunity he gives us to glory, as Paul 
says, in your behalf, and in behalf of the free 
Community principle of publishing tho truth, 
making all lovers of it partners in the enterprise 
and offering it without price. We have just ob- 
tained from. the paper-mill a quantity of paper 
sufficient to supply the preseat volume. ] 
Brimfield, Mase., June 11, 1855. . 
We have long delayed making a remittance for 
the paper; not that we think it is worth nothing, 
for we find much in it that is refreshing to the 
soul. We take many papers, and there are none 
that we receive more joyfully than the Circular. 





in the evening on the subject of the resurrection. 


I think it is the only one that comes to this place, 


those that were formerly interested in it have 
taken up modern spiritualism, and are -carried 
away with that. I sorrow for them. Some 
may ‘think we are not as concistent as they, for 
we are still members of the church in B., and yet 
like to read the Circular. We are willing to tes- 
tify to what we believe to be truth, and through 
God’s blessing, hope we find it all and rejoice in 
it. Enclosed are five dollars for the Circular. 
P. W. & M. C. P. 


Springwater, N. Y., June 16, 1855. 

I enclose two dollars to aid in continuing the 
Circular. I trust the cause is good: let the mot- 
to be, Onward. I love the Truth, and believe it 
will prevail. I feel a growing fellowship for all 
the true-hearted; for all that love God and es- 
chew evil. The Circular comes regularly to my 
address. [ hail it as a welcome visitor, and de- 
rive much spiritual strength and comfort in peru- 
sing its pages. I believe the gospel of the Second 
Coming of Christ as set forth in it, is the true 
gospel of the kingdom of heaven—as taught by our 
Lord and Savior, and by his apostles and prophets 
of the Primitive church. I confess Christ as a 
present and a whole Savior from sin; and though 
occasional clouds may intervene and the moral 
horizon around me be overcast, yet I feel a power 
within that is stronger than death: it is love ; it 
is sympathy; and a growing attachment for the 
Spirit of Truth. H. D. H. 


Port Dover, C. W., June 14. 

1 mest heartily respond to your ‘ Word from 
the Press,’ which appeared in a late number of 
the Circular, and rejoice at your candor ; it is 
nothing but right that we outsiders should be ac- 
quainted frankly with any little pecuniary diffi- 
culty that may attend the issuing of the Circular. 
Although we may be barren in spiritual contribu- 
tions to it, I trust there are none of us that 
lack a free and loving heart, that will give freely 


lof material aid, according to the circumstances 


our Heavenly Father has been pleased to place us 
in. Although separated from you by distance, 
we are with you in spirit, having one common in- 
terest at heart, seeking our Heavenly Father’s 
blessing to attend our cause. Enclosed you have 
$10 in aid of the Circular, and I think anything 
that I can give, (my heart is large enough, if oth- 
er things were equal,) as no consideration for the 
benefit I receive from its receipt. I thank my 
Heavenly Father for having placed me in such a 
good school of instruction as I am now in; and 
wait his pleasure for my attaining a higher privi- 
lege in it. 

I find much comfort in a confession of Jesus as 
a present savior from sin—receiving many munifes- 
tations of an increasing faith and love; and at- 
tribute my continued good health to His pres- 
ence with me. I at all times look up to Him as 
the arranger of all my circumstances, giving 
thanks for all things in his name. With my 
kind love to my brothers and sisters in the house~ 
hold of faith, I am my dear frends, yours ever 
faithfully in the love of Jesus, H. R. 


Fairport, N. Y., June 12. 
Please find enclosed $10 forthe benefit of the 
Circular, with my best wishes for the same. 
J. E. H. 


Whitneyville, Conn., June 10. 
My heart responds to your call for ‘material 
aid’ in No. 19—I send you enclosed $2. In about 
six weeks our work will be all finished, and there 
is no prospect of more for us here at present.— 
Then I for one shall have to seek elsewhere for 
leave to toil for a scanty pittance. Well did 
‘Burns say that ‘he could not well conceive a 
more mortifying picture of human life, thana 
man seeking work.’ Experience has often told 
me ‘that the Scottish Bard was right. 
Times are still hard in the mechanical world, 
and will continue so for some time; but notwith- 
standing, I can feel an increase of faith and 
love toward the Lord, who provides everything 
for us in due season, And although the horizon 
of the future looms up darkly in the distance, 
yet I know that when the few weeks are past 
that we have to labor, some bright ray of hope 
and providence, will dispel the gloomy mist. 
We think of youallas brothers and sisters 
in ithe Lord, and may the time come when we, 
too, may be members of your tamily, and join 
with you daily in your Christ-like relations, But 
Gad’s will be done; by faith through Christ we 
will live un, and honestly and faithfully perform 
our duty, J. BP. 


Letters not OrHERWwIsE AcknowLEvGED.—G. Sie: 





yenson; J. J. Franks; §. Wright. 





An Encouraging Thought. 

While reading Christ’s conversation 
with his disciples, recorded in the 22d 
chap. of Luke, I was impressed by his 
affectionate acknowledgment of their 
faithful adherence to him, during his } 
of temptations in the flesh. “Ye are 
they,” said he, “which have corttinued 
with me in my temptations, and' I’ ap- 
point unto you a kingdom, as miy° ‘Wather 
hath appointed unto me ; thet’ yé’ may: 
eat and drink at my table in''ni¥* king- 
dom, and sit on thrones,» judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” The followers 
of Christ may still find comfort’ and en- 
couragement in these words.- THe* shafts 
of the tempter which every ‘believet i on- 
scious of being pierced: by ‘from timc’ to 
time, is still aimed at-@hrist, in him, and’ 


if it were possible. would separate us feo % 
him ; but the same power that upheld © 
him through manifold témptations while’ 


in the flesh, and¢nablei hint to “go joy~ 


fully to the cross torlay down: his life, and * 
then worked in hin'y;and. raised him. from’ 


the dead, is mighty as-ever ; and by faith, 
confessing his life ia:us and our wmion 
with him, it is mad@available to us, en- 
abling us alsc to rapist temptation, and 
rendering us alike. impregnable to Satan’s 
assaults on our spizits or bodies. Thus 
by recognizing his lizg,in us and our union 
with it, we are enabled to overcome—to 
endnre temptation, and so,‘ continue with 


him.’ There is a passage in James simi-~ _ 


lar in spirit to Christ’s expression to his. 
disciples, quoted above. He says, ‘Bless- 
ed is the man that endureth temptation ; : 
for when he is tried, he shall receive the 
crown. of life, which the Lord hath prom- 
ised to ees that love him.’ : In ‘Sohn’ 8 
message to the seven churches, | also, the 


greatest rewards and blessings are prom- | 


ised;to those who overcome. ‘To, him 
that,overcometh, will I give to eat. of the 
tree of life’ ‘Be thou faithful unto 
death, and I will give thee a-crown of life.’ 
‘He.that ovdiootndtly, shall not be hurt of 
the segond death.’ 
cometh, will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna.’ ‘ He that overcometh and keep- 
eth my works unto the end, to him will 
I give power over the nations, and I will 
give him the morning star. The same 
shallybe clothed in white raiment, and I 
will net blot out his name out of the book 
of life; but, I, will confess his name before 
my Father,..and before his angels.” . 
that overcometh, will 
the temple of my God, and he shall go no 
more out.’ ‘To him that “overeometh 
will I grant to sit with me in my. ‘throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set ‘down 
with my Father on his throne.’ Here is 
abundant encouragement for all to en- 
dure hardness, to continue with Christ 
to the end, looking unto him as the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith. 


Wallingford Commune. 8. C. i. 





Community Salytations. 


It is a common custom in ordinary 80- 
ap: & for persons meeting each other after 
a of absence, ‘to Spautre after 
eac gk sie bodily health and to make it 
a matter of considerable concern and con- 
versation. As ‘there has been a good 
deal of moving and shifting of Py wa 
from one Association to another and jneet- 
ings and greetings of acquaintances among 
us of late, I have observed particularly the 
difference of fashion which has sprung up 
in our society. In enquiring after friends 
the most interest is usually manifested in 
respect to their spiritual state and pro- 
gress. Every thing that relates to our 


‘To him that over- - 


‘He | 


make a pillar, i in, 
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welfare, including the bodily health, de- 
nds on the spirit, and when that is 
healthy and growing we know a man is 
well in every respect. This interest in 
the spirit’s constitution is cheering evi- 
dence that a true standard of taste is de- 
veloping among us, and that we have 
mace some adyance out of the world’s su- 
perficiality. H. J. 8. 
‘Wallingford, May 25. 


« 





Directions for Escape from a House on Fire. 

[The frequency of fires in this country is a mat- 
ter of common comment. They are generally at- 
tended with more or less danger to hfe. Some 
considerate ‘person has thrown together’ the fol- 
lowing hints on, the proper mapner of getting 
clear of a burning building, which may be worth 
remembering:]  * 

1. Be carefyl to acquaint yourself with the 
best means of exit‘from the house both at the 
top and bottom. * 

2. On the first alarm reflect before you act. 
If in bed at the time, wrap yourself in a blan- 
ket or bedside carpet ; open no more doors or 
windows than are absolu:ely necessary, and 
shut every door after yéu. 

3. There is always from eight to twelve inch- 
es of pure air close to’ ‘the a ; if you 
cannot therefore walk ‘upright through the 
smoke, drop on your ‘hands and knees, and 
thus progress. A wetted<silk handkerchief, a 
piece of flannel, or a ‘Worsted stocking drawn 
over the face permits*reathing, and, toa great 
extent excludes the#nioke. 

4. If you can nefiher make your way up- 
ward or downward, get into a front room; if 
there is a family, see that they are all collected 
here, and keep the door closed as much as pos- 
sible, for remember that smoke always follows 
a.draught, ‘and fire always rushes after smoke. 

a5. Onno account throw yourself, or allow 
others to throw themselves from the window.— 
If-no assistance is at hand, and you are in ex- 
tremity, tie the sheets together, and having 
fastened one end to some heavy piece of furn- 
iture, let down the women and chiildren one by 
one, by tying the end of the line of sheets 
around the waist and lowering them through 
the window that is over the door, rather than 
through one that is over the area. You can 
easily let yourself down after the helpless are 
saved; 

46.1f a woman’s clothes should catch fire, let 
her.instantly roll herself over and over on the 
ground; ifa man be present, let him throw 
her down and do the like, and then wrap her 
in k rug, coat, or the first woolen thing that is 
at hand. ; 





Use and Beauty, 

Bayard Taylor ona visit to the Mammoth 
Cave, says that Bloomer dresses are kept at the 
Hotel in the vicinity for ladies visiting the cave, 
and advises all such ladies to make use of them. 
Those who accompanied him attired themselves 
in the new costume, greatly to the merriment of 
the party to be sure, but much to their own con- 
venience. The Crayon, a paper in New-York de- 
voted to the fine arts, pronounces the following 
verdict on the question of short dresses: 

**The costume called the Bloomer, sacrifices every 
element of dignity and grace to the advantage of 
easier locomotion. Now, where unimpeded locomo- 
tion is the desideratium, we say to the ladies, by all 
means wear the Bloomercostume, if you like it ; but 
where you dress for the purpose of displaying or 
adorning, keep as far from it as possible. There is 
an ‘ eternal fitness’ in dress—it is beauty; there is, 
aiso, a temporary fitness—it is use; and, for our 
own part, we prefer even to see a dress trailing on 
a pavement, when its wearer is promenading, to 
seeing her display herself in a garb whose only su- 
periority consists in its being more convenient for 
common uses. We have before given our reasons 
for calling the Bloomer costume ungraceful, and, 
therefore, need not give them here—but that any 
woman of taste gould ever have persuaded herself 
thot itwas more beautiful than the simple flowing 
robe, is more than we can understand. If useful, 
wear it, when needed; but don’t utilize dress for 
the promenade or the parlor, and consider it an ar- 
tistic reform.” 

We, ourselves, see a fitness in the dress of 
women who liye a life of pleasure. The flowing 
robe for the luxurious parlor and the sauntering 
promenade. But it is impossible for us to dis- 
connect the two ideas of beauty and usefulness. 
We believe that some time and in some way théy 
will be reconciled in woman. Either the stan 
dard of taste will change and the wax-figuie béau- 
ty will be thought less handsome than the brown, 
ragged woman of work; or the conditions of so- 
ciety, and even nature, will be so modified that 
women can take part in all necessary and useful 
activity and still preserve their delicacy, 





A Parisian journal states that small women are 
the fashion in Paris now, and gives the following 
explanation of the fact: 


‘ready for ‘him. 


“It is because women continue to display a luxu- 
ry in toilet which daily increases in extravagance, 
Not only are the most magnificent tissues worn 
in the streets, but means are invented to augment 
the number in yards which a’ woman drags after 
her; petticoat is piled upon petticoat, until the 
dimensions beeome grotesque, and the figure is 
deformed. These extravagantly wide robes are 
much too long, and sweep the pavement. How- 
ever anxious a little woman may be to display in 
her toilet the extreme of the fashion, she cannot 
possibly cover her small person with as many 
aunes of silk (at six dollars the 7: as a large 
woman: therefore, unfortunate bachelors who 
are seeking partners, hope not to be so immedi- 
ately ruined by the mantuamaker’s bill of a di- 
minutive wife ; consequently, lictle ladies are de- 
cidedly the favorites for the moment.” gt 








From Bonneville’s Adventures in the Rocky Mountains. 
An Indian’s Defense of War. 

A familiar intercourse of some standing with 
the Pierced-nose and Flathead Indians, had 
convinced Captain Bonneville of their amicable 
and inoffensive character; he began to take a 
strong interest in them, and conceived the idea 
of becoming a pacificator, and healing the 
deadly foul! between them and the Blackfect, 
in which they were so deplorably the sufferers. 
He proposed the matter to some of the leaders, 
and urged that they should meet the Blackfeet 
chiefs in a grand pacific conference, offering to 
send two of his men to the enemy’s camp with 
pipe, tobacco, and flag of truce, to negotiate 
the proposed meeting. 

The Nez Perces and Flathead sages, upon 
this, held a council of war of two days’ dura- 
tion, in which there was abundance of hard 
smoking and long talking, and both eloquence 
and tobacco were nearly exhausted. At length 
they came to a decision to reject the worthy 
captain’s proposition, and upon pretty substan- 
tial grounds, as the reader. may judge. 

“‘ War,” said the chiefs, “is a bloody busi- 
ness, and full of evil ; but it keeps the eyes of 
the chiefs always open, and makes the limbs of 
the young men strong and supple: In war, 
every one is on the alert. lf we see a trail, 
we know it must be an enemy; if the Black- 
feet come to us, we know it is for war, and we 
are réady, Peace, on the other hand, sounds 
no alarm; the eyes of the chiefs are closed in 
sleep, and the young men are sleck and lazy. 
The horses stray into the mountains; the wo- 
men and their little babes go aboutalone. But 
the heart of a Blackfoot is alie, and his tongue 
is a trap. If he says peace, it is to deceive ; 
he comes to us asa brother; he smokes his 
pipe with us ; but when he sees us weak, and 
off our guard, he will slay and steal. We will 
have no such peace ; let taere be war !” 

The same line of argument is sometimes adopt- 
ed by our civilized money chiefs against commu- 
nism and ‘in defence of thé selfish competition of 
the old system. ‘Communism’, they say, ‘would 
make people lazy; there would be no motive to 
work: {in a state of common plenty. But where 
each oné has to scratch for himself, and is in dan- 
ger of being cheated at every turn, then he is on the 
alert, If 4 man comes to trade, we know he 
means to get'a good bargain if he can, and we are 
Selfishness to be sure is a bad 
thing; but then the world can’t get along without 
it. It keeps the eyes of business men open, and 
makes them shrewd arid sharp. Hurrah for trade! 





The Shadow and the Substance. 
_From a familiar letter in the Country Gentleman 
we take an extract that pleases us: 

“ This afternoon Frank killed a snake. I 
have heard a saying, ~ 

If you break the first brake, and kill the first snake, 

* You'll succeed in allthat you.undertake. 

Tt is ke the saying that if you wish, the first 
time you see a flower in the spring. you’ will 
obtain your wish. These are pleasant super- 
stitions, but T never think of them without 
thinking also of some ‘other pleasant sayings, 
which | know to be true,—-which have been 
proved thousands of times, such as ‘¢ Ask and 
ye shall receive ; that your joy may be full,” 
** All things work tovether for good to them 
that love God.”—“ Give, and it shall be given 
untd you ; good measure, pressed down and 
shaken together, and running over; for with 
the same measure that ye mete, it shall be meas- 


‘ured to you again,’ and many, many more, 
‘the mere thought of which is almost enough to 


turn darkness into day. 1 never gather the 
first flower in spring without thiuking of some 
of them. T wonder they are not more thought 
of than the mére superstitious notions, though 
the latter may havé had their origin from somé' 
remote and hali’ forgotten idea of the precious 
promises whose piace they take. For, if’ by 
wishing at sight of'the first flower, one is sure 
of its fulfillment, how much more sure those 
who ask, according to His will! Andif break- 
ing the first brake and killing the first snake 





be an omen of suceess, how much more to 


‘commit thy way unto the Lord ; trust also in 
him, and he shail bring it to pass !’ ”” 





Mental Atmosphere. — 

You enter a friend’s house—the fire burns 
brightly in the grate--neatness and order pre- 
oe aay Ae are welcomed by the mistress of the 
mansion with eordiality, and seat yourself with 
the assurance of a pleasant half-hour’s chat. 

That never-failing topic, the weather, is du- 
ly discussed, and then the conversation flags. 
The lady of the house introduces some other 
theme—-one which usually interests you, but 
—what is the matter ? you feel embarrassed— 
ill at ease—and answer only in monosyllables. 
You strive ‘to shake off the feeling, but in 
vain ; and on looking about you, you perceive 
that the same influence rests upon the whole 
circle. ; fain 

That young lady whom you met a few even- 
ings since, graceful, intelligent, and fascinat~ 
ing, the life of the circle which she then adorn- 
ed, is here embarrassed, silent, and actually 
awkward. 

The master of the house enters, and his 
présence for a few moments, is like a ray of 
sunshine—but he soon catches the infection, 
his voice loses its cordial tone, his foot-fall is 
not manly and free, but light and hesitating.— 
You feel yourself in the way, take your leave, 
and are glad to find yourself in the free air 
again. .But you wend your way onward with 
a weight resting on your spirits. ‘* What does 
all thismean? Whence came this sudden 
gloom ? was it the effect of my presence ?”’ 

Nay, dear reader, you merely came in con- 
tact with the prevailing mental atmosphere of 
that home—the influence of its presiding gen- 
ius. It would require a residence there to 
read the secret, an ordeal you would not like 
to pass. ° ° - 

Look in at that basement—the blinds are 
open; see how invitingly the tea-table is 
spread ; how brightly the gas burns; and the 
master of the house is stirring the fire in the 

rate as if he were at home. It is rather late, 
But suppose you try this atmosphere. 


You enter; your greeting is no more cor- 
dial, the parlor is no more inviting than where 
you first called, and you accept the offered 
chair with a half regret that you ventured to 
repeat the experiment. 

Presently as the conversation goes on, a 
quiet cheerfulness begins to steal over you.— 
You feel that you are really with friends. It 
is easy for you to express your opinions on any 
topic that is introduced ; you grow more and 
more animated, and you see a sympathetic joy+ 
ousness in the beaming faces around you.— 
You look again, and by those unmistakable evi- 
dences which habits of thought imprint upon 
the features, you know that this cheerfulness is 
not assumed for the occasion, but habitual. 

You are sorry when the tea-bell rings; 
though cordially invited to remain, you ‘he 
your leave, fully resolved to repeat your call. 

What a change in your feelings during the 
last half hour! you are not the same man you 
were then, nor the ‘man you were two hours 
ago. Then you !oved' the frst friénd most ; 
and so bright had ‘been ydur ideal “picture of 
his domestic life, that you ‘in your joyléss 
bachelorhood envied him and you pitied your 
more quiet last-visited friend. 

How is it now? Is the change all in your- 
self; or is there really a different mental at- 
mosphere pervading the two homes? 

And is it true that you, that I, that every 
one, create a depressing or happifying mental 
atmosphere in the little circle over which each 
has a controlling influence >—Life [lustrated. 





Dante Wesstér “on Prive or Brrru.— 
‘It is only shallow-minded preteuders who 
make distinguished‘ origin a matter of person- 
al merit, or obscure origin a matter of per- 
sonal reproach, Tawnt ‘and scorning at the 
humble condition of barly life affects nobody. 
in America but those who are foolish enough 
to indulge in them, and they are generally 
punished by the public rebuke. A man who 
is not ashamed of himself, need not be 
ashamed of his early condition. It did not 
happen to me tobe born in’ a log cabin, but 
my elder brothers and sisters were born in a 
log cabin, and raised among the snow-drifis of 
New Hampshire, ata period so early that 
when tlie smoke first rose from its rude chim- 
ney, and curled over the frozen hills, there 
was no similar evidence of a white man’s habi- 
tation between it and the settlements on the 
rivers of ‘Canada. Its remains stil! exist} I 
make it an annual visit. I carry my children 
to it, and teach them the hardships endured by 
the generations gone before them. I love to 
dwell on the recollections, the kindred ties, the 
early affections, and the narrations and ipci- 
dents which mingle with all I know of this 
primitive family abode. I weep to think that 





none of those who inhabited it are among the 








living ; and if ever I fail in affectionate vener- 
ation for him who raised it and defended jt 
against savage violence and destruction, cher- 
ished all domestic comforts beneath its roof 
and through the fire and blood of a seven 
years’ revolutionary war, shrunk from no toil, 
no sacrifice, to serve his country, and to raise 
his children to a condition better than his own, 
may my name, and the name of my posterity, 
be blotted from the memory of mankind. 





. The Mineral Food of Plants, 

Ten bushels of corn contain 9 lbs. of min- 
eral matter, among which are 2 and 78 hun- 
dredths lbs. of potash, and 4 and 52 hun- 
dredths lbs. of phosphoric acid. Ten bushels 
of wheat contain 12 lbs. of mineral consisting 
in part of 2.86 Ibs. of potash, and 6.01 Ibs, 
of phosphoric acid. 

All crops contain nine or ten kinds of min- 
eral matter in different proportions. 

For purposes of illustration we will estimate 
the amounts of potash and phosphoric acid 
contained in the corn and wheat crops of 1850. 
They are as follows : 


Potash, lbs. Phosphoric Acid, lbs, 
60,392,055 


Wheat. .... 28 ;739,280 892, 
Corfh,..... 162,595,766 267 615,807 
re 191,335,046 828,007,862 


Kstimating the potash at 6 cents per pound, 
and the phosphoric acid at 3 cerits.,( by no 
means too much,) we find the value of these 
ingredients of the corn and wheat crops of 
1850 to be $19,520,328.—Maine Farmer. 





—The whole Bible is now in thirteen 
languages of India ; the New Testament in twenty ; 
the Pentateuch and Gospels in twenty-four, 
More than two millions of copies of the Scirptures 
have been circulated there. Tiere ‘is an exten- 
sive native agency, 2,000 strong, who preach the 
gospel to their fellows. The number-of mission- 
aries has been increased, since 1830, from 147 to 
460; and there are now 315 stations and 330 
Christian churches, with a menibership of 20,000. 
Twenty millions of dollars have been expended 
in producing this result.—Life Illustrated. 





—There are in the kingdom of Pied- 
mont, exclusive of the island Gurdinio, 25,000 
priests to a population of 9,368,136 souls, or about 
one priest to every 174 of the inhabitants... .. 
Besjdes bishops and priests; Piedmont has an im- 
mens¢ number of spiritual corporations af both 
sexes, and of all possible orders; among these 
are miore than two thousand begging monks, 
whose superintendents reside in Rome.—Dbid. 





Traits of Society as It is. 

Tue Tram or THE SerPent.--Among 
some ‘twenty inebriates who were arraigned in 
the police court in Boston on Wednesday 
morning, was a young girl of fifteen years 
whose rare sat seemed strangely ont of 
place in a criminal court. A year ago she was 
the pride and hope of her friends in Cambridge, 
and enjoyed the esteem of a large circle of ac- 
quaintances. An intimacy with a student at 
Harvard, a rich msn’s son, eventuated in her 
ruin. She was driven in disgrace from the pa- 
ternal roof—an outcast. Where could she go? 
The haunts of vice and the grave were open 
to her. She hesitated. At fifteen the grave 
looks dark and forbidding—she entered a fash- 
ionable brothel, where she has since consorted 
with the lost and abandoned of her sex. This 
was her first appearance in the police court; 
there is & strong dnd painful presumption that 
it will not be her last. She evidently felt her 
degradation keenly. A light fine imposed upon 
her was kindly payed by a friend, and she was 
permitted to depart.in peace. -Who shall say 
that the outcast was less sinned against than 
sinning ?-- Springfield ( Mass.) Republican. 

Aw Eycounter.—On Saturday evening the 
residents in the visinity of Ninth and Morgan 
streets were afforded an opportunity of secing 
what ap infuriated wife can be capable of. A 
lady and gentleman, both of very respectable 
appearance, were observed, between eight and 
nine o’clock, conversing together under a tree 


in Morgan street, xhove Ninth, when another 
lady, who was dressed in deep mourning, came 
quietly upon the ground, and, seizing hold of 


lady number one, pummeled her most essen- 
tially. ‘Ihe gentleman stood aghast while this 
operation was being performed, and made no 
effort whatever to interfere. 

' After the feathers had flown for some time, 
lady number two gave the head pf Jady number 
one several hard Lumps against 4 fence hard 
by, saying, *“‘ There take that! Run away 
with my Husband, will you? I’ve been suspi- 
cious of ‘this ‘for 2 long time, and now I’ve 
caught you!”? The lady in blagk then seized 
the arm of the gentleman and marched him off 
the ground. It is not in our power to state 
what took place aiter the pair reached home. 
The lady who had been so roughly handed 
made the best of her way off as soon as she 
was at liberty to do so.— Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, June 11, 
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